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CORRESPONDENCE. 

On the Rev. L. F. Mills' Edition of the Gathas. 

Sir: While abroad last summer I met in Tubingen the Rev. L. F. Mills, 
an American who has for many years been engaged upon important work on 
the Zoroastrian Gathas. The Gathas are the most archaic part of the Zend- 
Avesta, contained in that one of its four books, or rather collections, which is 
called Ya^na. They are hymns in metrical form, and seem to represent par- 
ticularly that part of the Avesta material which was employed for liturgical 
purposes and was recited at sacrificial performances. In this sense the Gathas 
are directly comparable with the mantra material of the Vedas. The form of 
their language is also one which in a general way holds the same position with 
reference to the rest of the Avesta (the ' younger Avesta ') as that which is 
occupied by the mantras of the Veda with reference to the remaining Vedic 
language. But they are far less natural and simple than the Vedic hymns ; 
they are philosophizing, moralizing compositions, unlike the Vedic hymns, which 
are fresh, natural prayers of simple-minded singers to a divinity through whose 
aid they wish to accomplish some plain practical purpose. The exegesis of the 
Gathas is beset with the gravest difficulties, and the opinions as to the method 
by which they are to be investigated are very much divided ; the differences of 
method depend largely upon the degree of importance which is attached to the 
native tradition, and to the extent to which the closely related Vedas (especially 
the Rig-Veda) of India are resorted to for light upon the language, the myth- 
ology and the thought of the Gathas. Prof. Roth of Tubingen, who first freed 
the exegesis of the Veda from the trammels of native tradition, is the most 
prominent advocate of an exegesis of the Gathas out of themselves, and with 
the help of the Veda, relegating the native Parsi tradition to a place of secondary 
importance. His pupil Geldner is the most active promulgator of his views. 

Mr. Mills became interested in Zoroastrianism through philosophical and 
theological studies, and has spared neither time nor labor in the task which he 
has undertaken. His edition will include the text of the Gathas in Avestan 
character and in transliteration ; a verbatim Latin translation, and a free metri- 
cal English rendering; the transliterated Pahlavi version with critical notes 
and translation ; Neriosengh's Sanskrit version in transliteration and translation, 
and the transliterated Persian Pahlavi, which he describes below. This is to 
be followed by an elaborate commentary, in which the opinions on every point, 
both native and European, will be reported ; in addition to this there will be 
glossaries of the Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Persian words, and a complete Index 
Verborum to the Gathas themselves, with references to the explanations of each 
word. 

Mr. Mills has had in this work the aid of some of the most prominent Iranian 
scholars, and brings to his task, in addition to his long and close studies, very 
valuable new manuscript materials for the Pahlavi version. It seemed to me 
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that a more detailed statement of his methods and aims would interest the 
wider philological public of his native country, and accordingly he has sent at 
my request a statement, which is printed below in full ; nothing but a commu- 
nication to the American Oriental Society, at its meeting in Boston, May, 1881, 

has preceded this. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



Being invited to make a communication on the particular branch of labor 
on which I have been for nearly eight years engaged, I experience some em- 
barrassment. First, I am obliged to suppose that those who extend the invita- 
tion regard my work as practically in existence, 1 as containing the original 
matter claimed for it, and as having been reviewed previously to publication in 
a manner in which, in some respects at least, no subsequent revision will be 
likely, or possible, to be made of it. Secondly, as I desire to occupy only a 
limited space, I must beg of my readers to excuse abruptness, and above all to 
overlook any appearance of dogmatic assertion. The Gathas of Zarathushtra, 
as need hardly be said, once constituted, together with the remaining portions 
of the Avesta, an important force in general mental and religious develop- 
ment. They are not only impressive objects in history, but the actual source 
of the philosophical dualism, and of much else that is alive at the present 2 day. 
It is clear to the minds of many, most competent to form an opinion, that some 
of the most prominent, as well as beautiful, ideas in the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures find their origin in the Avesta, and were embodied in Jewish thought 
while Jerusalem was substantially ' a Persian city.' The Gnosis with its pro- 
found 3 suggestions is indebted to it, as is, to pass over centuries, modern 
philosophy. A critical knowledge of it is therefore essential to the history of 
theology. For the student of religion the interest is even greater. Here we have 
the purest pagan religion of antiquity, under the guidance of which multitudes 
of human beings have gone through life, and that during a period of, perhaps, 
3000 years. As to ' puerilities,' that any observer should pause to notice, what 
is shared by every ancient religion is more wonderful than the ' puerilities ' 
themselves ! For philology the Avesta is all-important. Its language is nearer 
the Vedic than it is to the Sanskrit, and nearer the original Aryan, in some 
respects, than the Vedic is. On the Gathas, the oldest and most important part 
of the Avesta, good labor has been expended ; but the subject has presented 
such enormous difficulties that no one work, covering all the ground, has ever 
been attempted. The Asiatic word for word translations upon which all 
others have been founded, although honest efforts, of course contain no extended 
philological discussions, nor have they themselves been rendered into any of the 
European languages till now. The ancient Pahlavi translation which, notwith- 
standing its seeming, or real, inaccuracies, is, for philosophy and the history 
of religion, a production in itself second in importance to its original only, has 
never been continuously translated into any European language further than 

1 The texts and translations, some 400 pages, will be nearly all in type by the time that this is 
read. 

2 1 regard the prevailing philosophy, which recognizes the necessity and eternity of evil, as 
clearly dualism, except indeed where the evil is regarded as supreme. 

8 Compare the purer Gnostic systems. 
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to about one-fourth of its contents. One reason for this deficiency has been 
the supposed state of the text. It was even thought, and a leading writer ex- 
pressed to me the opinion, that with the text as it was, ' one could not even 
begin.' (This was, however, hypercriticism.) Every prominent author mentions 
the need, while none now living has attempted to meet it further than to the 
extent which I have indicated. With Neriosangh's Sanskrit translation it is 
much the same case. It has never been translated in its entirety into any 
European language, while from ignorance of even such a fact as that it follows 
the Pahlavi, it has been in some cases wholly misread. Haug criticized it 
severely, treating it as an original rendering of the Gathas, 1 thereby subjecting 
himself to still severer criticism in his turn. The entire evidence of these 
ancient works, so far as it should have influenced many active writers, has 
therefore been practically lost. The ignorance is a darkness which may be felt. 
The laborers have been too few. They have imagined that because these 
ancient works are often inaccurate (as if any modern could escape that imputa- 
tion !), therefore all their irrefutable indirect evidence might be safely laid 
aside. Such is not the opinion of the greatest of Sankritists. It is, as I have 
intimated, the convenient oversight of men who have had too much to do. 
They have left an enemy in their rear. To get a distinct conception as to 
what the Pahlavi translation really is, we must by no means select the 
obscure passages, expecting grammatical accuracy in them. We must count 
the number of times from the beginning in which the renderings have been 
justified by criticism. If the accuracy (as to the radical meanings) preponder- 
ates greatly, then without being so foolish as to follow the Pahlavi always, we 
must yet recognize that we are in the presence of something which we are obliged 
to respect, or else fall justly under the imputation of having done our work 
without mastering our materials. 2 

And such has been the unconscious decision of science. Where Haug rejected 
the Pahlavi (as rendered by Neriosaugh, through whom alone he was, at the time 
of his writing, really acquainted with It) his successors have often rejected him, 
acquiescing in the hints or plain teachings of the Pahlavi, but alas ! without 
knowing it. The ancient scholars had opportunities for knowing what the 
Gathas meant, which no subsequent scribe will ever be in possession of, and 
we shall continue to make sad work till we heed them, and learn how to sift 
out their truths from their errors. 

As I am indulgently asked for some particulars as to my studies, let me 
entreat forbearance with the frequent but necessary use of the first person sin- 

1 This assertion is clearly true to me and beyond a doubt. See Haug's notes everywhere. 

2 In estimating the Pahlavi translation the following points are to be considered. The first 
and most obvious question is whether the translator had our text, or not. I regard it as far from 
certain that many of his, or their, supposed errors (for more than one man's work is doubtless 
in it) are not improvements instead of errors, being renderings of a truer text. But secondly, 
occasional, and even frequent individual errors must be freely admitted. They are often, how- 
ever, due to an over-anxious veneration for a sacred text, and the desire to render every syllable ; 
sometimes from a reason diametrically the opposite, that is, from carelessness; but neither of 
these defects, grave as they are, implies continual incapacity. Thirdly, it is plain from criticism 
that all the defects of the translators have not been able to destroy the general meaning ; but then 
the general sense is all that we need. The Gathic text affords the grammatical relation. Fourthly, 
it seems to me quite absurd to suppose this translation to be the product of original scholarship 
under the Sasaanides. Its proper origin is very much more ancient. 
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gular. Having devoted three years to severe labor upon the Gnosis, and the 
Critical Philosophy, bringing a work on Kant to within a year of publication, 
I turned in the spring of 1875 to examine the Zoroastrian dualism which led to 
my present subject. After preliminary studies I made a first tentative transla- 
tion, collecting the opinions of my predecessors, so far as they were then known 
to me, in the form of a commentary, and citing at length all the passages of 
the Avesta bearing upon the Gathas. This occupied about three years. Coming 
to Germany from Italy where I began on this branch of labor, I determined to 
translate the whole of the as yet untranslated Pahlavi. Experiencing the usual 
difficulties from the indefiniteness of the character, I sought counsel from a 
professor who, from the seriousness of the undertaking, referred me to Dr. 
West, the leading authority on Pahlavi. Writing to Dr. West on the introduc- 
tion of Conte Prof. A. de Gubernatis, of Florence, I met with a reception which 
has proved as important for my pursuits as it was grateful to my feelings. Dr. 
West offered me the rich stores of his experience, and also, what was all-impor- 
tant, the materials for correcting the imperfections of the Copenhagen Manu- 
script as edited by Prof, von Spiegel. It seems that Dastur Jamaspji Minochiharji 
Jamaspasand lent to Dr. West, while living in the East, his most valuable, 
or rather invaluable, MS of the Yasna, which was written only twenty-two days 
after that now deposited in Copenhagen, brought to Europe from India by Rask 
in 1820. Dastur Jamaspji's MS is also by the same hand. It was written 
A. D. 1323. This precious document West carried with him " half over India." 
While it was in his possession it occurred to him to compare it with Spiegel's 
text from K's, which he had with him. He did so, and noted the differences in 
blue lead-pencil immediately over the letters concerned ; this was in 1875. 
This volume so corrected he offered and lent to me in 1879. It was i n mv 
possession for a month, during which time I transcribed all its notes into my 
own copy of Spiegel, carefully reviewing them a second time. Encouraged by 
this, I examined the MSS bequeathed by Haug to the great Library in Munich, 
and obtained, from the courtesy of Prof. Dr. von Halm, the Chief Librarian, the 
loan of 12 !>, a Pahlavi manuscript of the Yasna text in Persian characters with 
Persian interlinear translation. This was sent for my use to the Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgart. It is not positively known from what source precisely 
this MS was derived. It is thought that its original was one of the documents 
collected for the completion of Aspendiarji's Gujerati translation of the Yasna 
made in 1843. Aided by these two new sources of information, I began on my 
first translation and text of the Pahlavi, working over my Gatha translation 
continually. This accomplished, I began on Neriosangh's Sanskrit translation, 
which I had, as a matter of course, continually consulted and cited from the 
first. Now I determined to translate it, as no continuous translation of it 
existed, or exists, and as the fragments hitherto rendered, from their very nature 
as fragments, do not grapple with the chief difficulties. Those in Haug's Gathas 
may be regarded as substantially retracted by him. See the Essays, page 41. 
He there speaks of the ' bad transcript ' which he had of Neriosangh. It was at 
this time, if I remember rightly, that I came to this town hoping to meet Prof, 
von Roth, but to my lasting regret he was absent. A translation of Neriosangh 
being accomplished with constant and literal comparison of the Pahlavi, I began 
a retranslation of the latter. In the meantime I became more and more struck 
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with the value of Haug's Persian MS. It corroborated West's notes of Dastur 
Jamaspji's MS to a remarkable degree, while at the same time it differed suffi- 
ciently often to show independence of origin. At length I concluded to deci- 
pher and edit the whole with glossary. It was at this time that I met Darme- 
steter in Paris, and I must express heartfelt acknowledgments for much kindly 
encouragement, and for the generous advice urgently given that I should print 
the text of Neriosangh as well as my translation of it. A kind word from de 
Harlez somewhat later, together with the presentation of his valuable work, is 
also gratefully acknowledged. 

Having removed to Hannover, Prof, von Halm, with great liberality, allowed 
Haug's MS to follow me. I deciphered the whole save some forty words, which 
r referred to West. Of these he made out at least twenty without difficulty, 
some ten he abandoned, while the rest he read, for the most part, differently 
from the manner in which I have finally given them. Several interesting words, 
some of them not without difficulty, he made out originally and before me, I 
having sent him some nine verses for another purpose. This done, the trans- 
lation of the Glthas was once more rewritten, and this time in Latin, as a word- 
for-word translation in English for the public eye is practically impossible. 
For the free metrical version (in English) I adopted a popular method, abjuring 
critical imitation of the GSthfis for practical reasons. (I present exact imitations 
of rhythm together with amended text in ihe notes.) From 43-50 I use nearly 
the trishtubh rhythm, leaving off a syllable in the fifth, and from 47-50 (inclus.) 
in the fourth, line to improve the popular impression. That the Vedas have 
been compared should be understood without statement. A study has been 
made of them by a rough, hasty word-for-word translation of about five hundred 
of the shorter ones after the known authorities, together with a careful writing 
out of the principal Vedic verbal roots, stems and forms. Completing a third 
translation of the Pahlavi, and a second of Neriosangh, and desiring to forestall 
incompetent criticism, I visited West in the summer of 1880. With a kindness 
which I can never forget he gave me an entire month of his valuable time, 
reviewing my Pahlavi translation closely, and my Persian text somewhat. I 
may say that, aside from oversights, he agreed with my conclusions as much as 
one person could well agree with another while laboring independently on 
matter so difficult. I am, however, far from wishing to give the impression 
that either Dr. West, or other kind friends who have examined my work, are 
responsible for the individual opinions. Unanimity on the Avesta is never to 
be expected. Otherwise originality must be sacrificed. 

There can hardly be said to be more than two or three individuals who have 
studied text, Pahlavi, Neriosangh, Persian and Gujrati together. The leading 
specialist in Pahlavi has been obliged to omit close labor on the Gathic text, 
while some of the foremost writers on the Avesta have given next to no atten- 
tion to the Pahlavi. Such is the ' state of Zend philology.' And such is the 
severity of the subject that it is by no means a disgraceful state. Let it be 
noted that each of the texts with which I have labored, except that of the Gathas, 
is in an irregular form. The Pahlavi is often turned out of its natural order by 
following the metrical original. Neriosangh's Sanskrit is the more puzzling 
from the same circumstance, and from being very bad in style, while the Persian 
is mixed, and has undefined pronouns like the Pahlavi. Nothing looks easier 
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than to read each of them off-hand, and nothing is more certain than such a 
reading will be erroneous. Travelling back to Hannover, I stopped at Erlangen, 
and was more fortunate than on a previous occasion, for I found Professor 
Spiegel there. Professor Spiegel received me with characteristic courtesy, and 
offered me his original copy of the Copenhagen MS of Neriosangh, which was 
made by him in 1845, he having gone to Copenhagen at the expense of the 
Bavarian Government for the purpose. It was afterwards compared by him 
with the chief Paris MS, and the results noted in red ink. I have therefore, 
through this generous loan, not the notes of a collation merely, but an actual 
copy of the chief manuscript entire, and this collated with the MS which occu- 
pies the second position. These I have carefully compared with Spiegel's 
published text, and, as was to be expected, beyond a very small number of the 
unavoidable oversights, I have been unable to improve upon it. I have, how- 
ever, added many changes in brackets. Professor Spiegel likewise most kindly 
consented to look over my translation of Neriosangh. As he has had more 
opportunities for comprehending that writer than most others, I was particularly 
gratified both at his reading my MSS, and at the too indulgent result. Finally, 
when I had some 300 pages in type in May of this year, I visited Professor 
Justi in Marburg, meeting him for the first time ; and great has been my regret 
that 1 did not make his acquaintance earlier. With very great kindness he 
laboriously read my work, so far as it was then printed, with the same indulgent 
result as that reached by the others. I fear the lay-world have been much im- 
posed upon by Haug's most culpable attack upon Professors Spiegel and Justi. 
Spiegel's extensive services speak for themselves, bringing over the whole sub- 
ject from France, editing and translating the Avesta, and editing Pahlavi texts, 
and Neriosangh, etc. He is properly the father of German Zoroastrianism. As 
to Professor Justi's dictionary, notwithstanding the necessary blemishes of a 
pioneer work, every Zend specialist knows its great worth. Prof, von Roth 
(see the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland. Gesellschaft, Vol. XXV, page 1) 
speaks of it as " Justi's musterhaft zweckmassig eingerichtetes Handbuch." ' 
Having said this much, I will not be misunderstood when I acknowledge that, 
on some great questions, I belong rather to the school of Haug, or at present 
of Roth. Having done what I could to exhaust our Asiatic predecessors, I feel 
that I have now the right to compare the Vedas freely, with the language of 
which I bring the GSthfis into the closest connection. For my views as to the 
age of the Gathas, and the place of their origin, see the remarks of Professor 
Luquiens in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society held in Boston 
of this year, p. xl, 1. 37. With these I closely concur. Professor von Roth has 
done great service in insisting upon the reconstruction of defective texts. Too 
many passages of the very highest interest are marred by some impossible 
grammatical forms at their close or beginning. As the ancient sage and his 
followers most certainly did not write nonsense, these sentences must be restored 

1 That a Zend dictionary should need to be rewritten after twenty years, surprises no specialist. 
It is only wonderful that Justi's results are so lasting (compare the errors of Haug), Justi's 
grammar alone would have made the reputation of some of his successors, and some of the finest 
original distinctions which have been advanced are to be found in his dictionary. It seems to 
me particularly contemptible that tyros should be taught to have their fling at Prof. Justi, when 
from the extraordinary difficulties and uncertainties of the Zend, no other person could have 
done better. 
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the best way that is possible. I may here express my great indebtedness to 
this eminent scholar for continual kindnesses which I have been receiving from 
him for some months past, and from his able pupil, Dr. Geldner. If I am forced 
to render the GathSs somewhat more according to the hints of the Asiatics than 
Prof. Roth does, it must at the same time be acknowledged that it is wholesome 
for the science to have renderings first from one standpoint and then from 
the other. Possibly some successor may construct a conclusive translation out 
of our materials. If the eminent Professor Roth can say that a translation 
which he makes ' is only a beginning,' how much more should the rest of us be 
modest. To rescue my labors from insignificance I am obliged to give them 
the following somewhat lengthy description. The Gathic text is given in the 
original character and in transliteration, with a word-for-word Latin translation 
under the text, and opposite, a free metrical one in English ; the Pahlavi text 
is then added, as for the first time edited with collation of MSS, and for the 
first time translated in its entirety into a European language ; then Neriosangh's 
Sanskrit text, with a first translation; then the Persian translation contained in 
Codex 12 b of Haug's Munich MSS, edited with commentary to all, and Sans- 
krit, Pahlavi and Persian glossaries. I also hope to add the Pahlavi in the 
original character. When the second volume will be actually ready for circu- 
lation it is difficult to say. Some of the items above-mentioned involve an 
enlargement of plan. I have often assured myself that only mechanical drudgery 
remains, but mechanical drudgery, which no pupil can relieve, involves a great 
consumption of time. I believe that I have devoted as much labor to this one 
particular subject as any one now living, but it becomes a person pretending to 
write upon the Gathas, and as yet unintroduced by any work on the subject, to 
proceed with caution. 

L. H. Mills. 

Tuebingen, October, 1882. 



